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FOREWORD 

One of the responsibilities assigned to the Office of Civilian 
Defense is to "provide opportunities for constructive participa- 
tion by civilians in the war program." To this end, the Office of 
Civilian Defense is instructed "to assist other Federal agencies in 
carrying out their war program by mobilizing and making avail- 
able to such agencies the services of the civilian population." It 
is further instructed "to reviev^ and approve all civilian defense 
programs of Federal agencies involving the use of volunteer serv- 
ices so as to assure unity and balance in the application of such 
programs." 

As a guide to the manner in which volunteers may be used, the 
Office of Civilian Defense is cooperating with a number of Federal 
agencies in the preparation of manuals on volunteer service. This 
manual is one of a series prepai'ed in cooperation with the Office 
of Defense Heaith and Welfare Services, the function of which is 
to strengthen and extend the health, welfare, and educational 
services of the country to meet effectively the needs of all our 
people in time of war. 
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VOLUNTEERS IN LIBRARY SERVICE 

1. THE NEED FOR VOLUNTEERS 

Libraries have felt the heavy impact of war. The many people 
who are today Hving in new housing developments and trailer 
camps require the extension of library facilities, men on leave 
from the armed forces crowd many of t!ie reading rooms, war 
workers need technical and vocational book service, and com- 
munity leaders use libraries as war information centers. Added 
responsibilities thus confront regular library staffs, never large 
enough even in normal times to perform their important 
functions. 

What are the possible remedies? One is, of course, to increase 
the financial support of libraries, so that they can perform ade- 
quately their very essential services in the emergency. In addi- 
tion, there is the possibility of supplementing, but in no sense 
replacing, the work of the regular staff by the judicious use of 
volunteers. In some cases, these may be fomier librarians; in 
other instances, persons without library training but with quali- 
fications especially useful to libraries in the emergency. 

2. EXPLORING THE USE OF VOLUNTEERS 

The extent to which volunteers can be used profitably will vary 
from community to community. As the demands for additional 
wartime services press upon them, many libraries may wish to 
explore the use of volunteers for a specified number of hours each 
week on some of the jobs later enumerated, and perhaps on others 
as well. Although no one plan can be followed because local con- 
ditions differ so greatly, the steps here outlined may be helpful to 
those considering the possibility of volunteers. 

(a) Joint meeting of representatives from the various types 
of libraries— public, school, college, university, and spe- 
cial — to consider the broad problem of wartime library 
services. In most communities, at least two of these types 
of libraries exist, 

(5) 



(6) Compilation of a list of wartime library projects which 
might be undertaken by the use of volunteers, each project 
being checked against such criteria as : 

(1) Will the library project, if successfully carried out, 
be a contribution to the war program, either as a 
direct aid to war workers or as an indirect aid by 
improving the general well-being of the community ? 

(2) How many persons — children, war workers, and 
other adults — will be affected by the library 
project? 

(3) What will be the actual cost in terms of time 
diverted from norma! activities, of additional books, 
and of additional equipment ? 

(4) Will it be possible to release sufficient library per- 
sonnel from normal activities to train and direct the 
volunteers? If not, is the need so criticai as to jus- 
tify suspending certain normal activities for the 
duration of the war? 

(5) What other commimity agencies and organizations 
will be interested in the project and which ones can 
be counted on for cooperation? What State agen- 
cies and organizations are sponsoring similar 
projects? 

(6) To which type or types of libraries should the 
project in question be assigned: public, school, col- 
lege, university, special, or a combination of them? 

(c) Agi-eement among libraries in a community as to respec- 
tive responsibilities in the program ; necessary authoriza- 
tion of the projects by the governing bodies concerned, 
board of trustees, school board, etc. 

(d) Determination of the kinds of volunteers needed, and their 
qualifications. 

(e) Conferences between the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office 
and library administrators regarding (1) kinds of library 
jobs for which volunteers are needed and the qualifications 
of such volunteers, (2) the problem of training the vohm- 
teers, and (3) agreement that only satisfactory volunteers 
need be accepted by the library. 



3. POSSIBLE JOBS FOR VOLUNTEERS 

Whether in public, school, college, university, or special libra- 
ries, the services of volunteers should be pointed directly toward 
enabling the library to face its new wartime responsibilities. It 
is not intended that these volunteers should be used for making up 
past deficiencies in financial support or for paring down current 
appropriations of libraries. Their activity should make possible 
an enlarged library program of essential wartime services. Their 
work should be under the supervision of a member of the profes- 
sional library stafi'. 

With these conditions in mind, it is suggested that the oppor- 
tunities for library volunteers might include: 

(a) Jobs which can be performed by persons who have had 
library-school training and professional library experience, 
preferably in the fields involved. 

(1) Rendering reference service at the war informa- 
tion center. 

(2) Acting as part-time librarians at hospitals, health 
centers, institutions, etc. 

(3) Assisting with reading guidance in school and pub- 
lic libraries, 

(4) Extending library service to war industries and 
outlying communities without such facilities. 

(5) Rendering library service to military and naval 
men on leave. 

(b) Jobs which can be performed by persons who have had no 

previous library training or experience, but do have ability 
and experience in public speaking, radio work, feature 
writing, artistic designing, teaching school, or have had 
exceptional educational advantages. 

(1) Assisting in the public-relations work of the library, 
by performing such services as preparing radio 
scripts, delivering radio broadcasts, giving book 
talks, conducting story hours, leading group discus- 
sions, and preparing copy for newspapers and school 
journals. 



(2) Assembling and arranging exhibits of books and 

[■elated materials on subjects pertinent to the war 
effort, 

(3) Giving expertadvice on book selection in specialized 
fields, such as aviation, military engineering, civil- 
ian defense, and nutrition. 

(4) Assisting Vi-ith reading guidance in school and pub- 
lic libraries, 

(5) Designing posters for library bulletin boards md 
displays on subjects relating to the war. 

(c) Jobs which can be performed by persons who have had no 
professional library experience and have no special quali- 
fications as noted under (ft). 

(1) Performing clerical tasks involved in preparing 
books, pamphlets, and other materials for wartime 
emergency use. 

(2) Acting as custodians of books in outlying communi- 
ties which do not have adequate library facilities, or 
as assistants to hospital librarians, etc. 

(8) Helping to obtain and equip library quarters in 
communities without library facilities. 

(4) Preparing clippings and other materials for war 
information centers. 

It should be noted also that volunteers at various levels can 
perform many tasks in book drives. The Victory Book Campaign, 
which began on January 12, 1942, has used volunteers in various 
capacities. They have aided in directing the program, in assisting 
with the publicity, and in collecting and sorting books. 



4. QUAliFICATIONS OF VOLUNTEERS 

In order that the proper kind of volunteers may be supplied, 
it is important that both the Volunteer Office and the library ad- 
ministratoi's be specific about the qualifications required for each 
job. A few examples illustrate what might be included in the 
specifications, although the ones given should be considered as 



suggestive and not definitive. No age limits have been set 
eacli library may wish to fix this item for itself. 

(rt) Professional library volunteers. 
Qualifications: 

(1) Degree from a recognized coliege. 

(2) Thirty semester hours of training at a library 
school or its equivalent in library training and 
experience. 

(3) Special (NOTE.- — Only a few examples are given) : 

a. For war information center service: Good 
knowledge of current events and of printed 
and other materials relating to the war; 
personality suited for work with the public. 

b. For school library and children's library 
service : Training in children's litei'ature anrt 
work with children ; wide knowledge of 
books for children; personality suited for 
work with children. 

c. For hospital librui-y service: Wide knowl- 
edge of books ; ability to choose books which 
fit the particular needs of each patient ; per- 
sonality suited for dealing with the sick. 

(fa) Volunteers with special qualifications, other than library 
experience. Example: Exhibit specialist. 
Qualifications : 

( 1 ) High-school graduate, and preferably several 
years of college work. 

(2) Training in art work. 

(3) Artistic ability. 

(4) Good general knowledge of books. 

(5) Practical knowledge in visual-aid work or in 
commercial displays. 

(c) Other library volunteers. 
Qualifications: 

(1) High-school graduate, and preferably several 
years of college work. 
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(2) Good general knowledge of books. 

(3) Ability to operate mechanical appliances, 
perform clerical tasks. 



9. PROBLEM OF TRAtNrNG 

Once the recjnired number and type of volunteers has been se- 
cured, the ne.Kt problem is that of giving them sufficient training 
to fit them for the specific tasks. Too elaborate a course of train- 
ing should not be set up. These volunteers are not to be made into 
career librarians, expert catalogers, readers' advisers, or profes- 
sional reference librarians. DiflFerent levels and amounts of 
training will be required for the different types of volunteers and 
for the different kinds of jobs. The volunteer with library train- 
ing and experience will need quite different instruction from that 
required by the volunteer who has had no such background. The 
former will probably need only some refresher work and some 
orientation regarding the war program of the library; the latter 
will need some detailed instruction. The plans for training will 
be conditioned also by the size of the community and the potential 
number of volunteers. 

The arrangements for the actual training of the volunteers de- 
pend upon the size of the library, its organization, the type of 
volunteers, and the specific jobs involved. Since the training 
must necessarily be brief, it is important that it be in the hands of 
a librarian who knows how to teach. In a few cases, the instruc- 
tors from library training classes or library schools may be avail- 
able for such work ; in others, a library staff member with teaching 
ability wifi have to carry on the instruction. 



6. LIBRARY TRAINING COURSE FOR VOLUNTEERS 

Method 

A combination of informal lecture, discussion gi-oup, and indi- 
vidual conference is suggested. About 6 to 8 hours will probably 
be needed for the basic units of study. Visits should be made to 
the parts of the library under consideration, or to the sections of 
the community to which extension of service is contemplated. 
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The course should be adapted to the needs in each particular 

situation. For example, if no further book drives are planned, or 
if no extension of library service to outlying war industries is 
projected, these units may be omitted from the course. 

Although units A-C of the course (outlined below) raay be 
given to all volunteers as refresher or orientation work, the pres- 
entation of the other units will depend upon the type of volunteer 
and the specific work for which the volunteer is to be trained. 
Activities which require specific professional skills should not be 
given unless the trainees have the prerequisites to warrant suc- 
cessful performance on the job, after the brief training courses. 

Reference reading on subjects under discussion should be 
available (see pages 14-15). 



Content 
Basic Units 

A. Policy and functions of the library: 

1. Educational service an essential feature. 

2. Active center of information for the community. 

3. Service to all ages and classes in the community. 

B. General organization of the library : 

1. The governing body : Board of trustees, school board, or 
other types. 

2. Relation of library staff to governing body. 

3. Administrative organization within the library, the func- 
tional departments and their responsibilities: Order, 
catalog, circulation, reference departments. 

C. Procedures and routines. (These should be covered briefly, 
and details should not be gone into unless volunteer is to per- 
foj-m a task that requires it.) : 

1. Rules and regulations. 

2. Preparatory process for books and periodicals. 

3. Arrangement of books. 
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4. Circulation work : 

(a) Charging and discharging books. 

(b) Filing book cards. 

(c) Writing overdue notices. 

(d) Registration. 

5. Simple use of card catalog. 

6. Making posters and caring for bulletin boards. 

7. Marking and filing clippings and pictures. 

Special Units 

D. War information centers : 

1. Purpose : To aid community writers, speakers, and other 
citizens by supplying information on war problems. 

2. Typesof materials included: Books, clippings, magazine 
articles, directories, and regulations. 

S. Arrangement. 

4. Cooperation with other agencies. 

E. Book talks, radio broadcasts, discussion groups, and news- 
paper publicity, 

1. Subjects: Contribution of the library to: 
(a) War effort and problems. 

(6) Problem of citizenship as affected by the war. 
(c) Vocational training, 
(rf) Technical training, 
(e) Others. 

2. Choice of material. 

3. Audience: 

(a) Community in general. 

(b) Parent-teacher associations. 

(c) School clubs. 

(d) Service clubs. 

(e) Industrial groups. 
(/) Library clubs. 

4. Methods of presentation. 
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F. Exhibits: 


1. 


Subjects pertinent to the war effort: 




(a) United Nations. 




(6) Nutrition. 




(c) Health. 




id) Technical training, etc. 


2. 


Choice of material: Books, pamphlets, pictures, posters. 




etc. 


3. 


Techniques. 


G. Reading rooms in war-activity areas without adequate library 


faciHties : 


1. 


Suitable room. Criteria. 


2. 


Cleaning, painting, and otherwise reconditioning. 


3. 


Appropriate furniture and how to make available pieces 




both sei-viceable and attractive. 


4 


Light and heat. 


B. 


Custodian, duties and relation to library authorities. 


6 


Book service from school, county, State, or local public 




library. 


H. Book drives : 


1 


Organization. 


2 


Publicity. 


3 


Personnel. 


4 


Transportation. 


5 


Interviewing donors. 


6 


Collecting. 


7 


Sorting: 




(a) Library use. 




(6) Disposal as waste paper. 


8 


Mechanical preparation of books for shelves : 




(a) Stamping. 




(6) Pasting pockets, date slips, etc. 


9 


Distribution of collected material. 
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7. ORGANIZING FOR EFFECTIVE USE OF VOLUNTEERS 

Before starting the volunteers to work, libraries probably will 
find it advisable to settle such points as these : 

(a) A competent member of the library staff should be desig- 
nated to supervise the work of the volunteers. In small 
libraries, the head librarian may wish to do this, 

(ft) The assignment of the volunteer to a specific job should be 
made only after a consideration of fitness and consultation 
with the regular staff members involved in the activity. 

(c) The volunteer and the library administration should have 
a definite understanding about the scope of the job, the 
number of hours to be served, the mutual responsibilities, 
the supervisor and the lines of authority, and the relation 
of volunteers to the regular staff. 

id) The regular library staff should understand that the vol- 
unteers are being used in order that the library may meet 
the demands made upon it by war activities. 
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